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Ellsworth Huntington and his perspective on Central Asia. Great game 
experiences and their influence on development thought 


Hermann Kreutzmann 


Institute of Geography, Friedrich Alexander University of Erlangen-Nuernberg, 91054 Erlangen, Germany 


“Geography has fallen on hard times. . . . (I)n the United 
States, Ellsworth Huntington and his disciples were studying 
the ways that geography, especially climate, influenced hu- 
man development. Yet in spite of much useful and revealing 
research, Huntington gave geography a bad name. He went 
too far” (Landes, 1999, p. 3). David Landes begins his latest 
and controversially discussed work about the ‘wealth and 
poverty of nations’ with this reference to geography and the 
writings of Ellsworth Huntington (cf. Kreutzmann, 2002). 
Why go back to the work of the well-known geographer of a 
geodeterministic phase to explain present-day developments 
in a globalized world? For David Landes the Ellsworth 
Huntington approach points towards the right direction, he 
only ‘went too far’ in his linkage of climate and human be- 
haviour or, to put it in modern terms, in the juxtaposition of 
ecology, economy and culture. 

Ellsworth Huntington (1876-1947) “was one of a few 
American geographers known throughout the world, be- 
coming famous through his writings, the intellectual debate 
stimulated by some of his publications, and his broad circle 
of friends in many varied fields of knowledge” (Karan and 
Mather, 2000, p. 121). Some compared his influential works 
with those of Arnold Toynbee (cf. his co-author Visher in 
an obituary in 1947) and referred mainly to ‘civilization 
and climate’ (1915) and “mainsprings of civilization’ (1945). 
Both books represent his main ideas of climatic determin- 
ism which made him famous and a leading figure of the 
contemporary debate. The linkage of climate, human energy 
and civilization is illustrated in two world maps of climatic 
influence on human energy and on civilizations (Figure 1). 
Needless to say that climatic determinism of the Hunting- 
ton brand undertook an ex-post justification of the West’s 
leading role in the world and projects its future dominance. 
‘Human energy on the basis of climate’ (Figure 1 top) is 
supposedly very high in the British Isles, France, North- 
ern Italy, Central Europe, the Baltic States and Southern 
Scandinavia, and in the central-eastern belt of the USA. 
The civilizations map (Figure 1 bottom) finds highest values 
in an even more concentrated area (it excludes Ireland, the 
Baltic States, the Midwest of the US, but includes California, 
Southern Australia and New Zealand). As part of the concept 
climatic properties are linked to human character and do not 
adapt to changed environments, for example in the context of 
human migration. The essentialistic or primordial approach 
fits quite well in the ethnocentric and/or west-centric frame 
of mind of his contemporaries who dealt with the connec- 


tion of ‘race and place’. Consequently success and failure 
of human adaptation and action are excluded from human 
decision-making and history (cf. Stehr and von Storch, 1999, 
p. 55). People and society are attributed a secondary role in 
the global theatre of fate, where climate and human adaptive 
properties to it set the rules of the struggle for survival. 

In his broad approach on a global scale Huntington made 
ample use of his empirical knowledge. He looked back on 
a distinguished career in empirical research and was quite 
unlikely to other contemporary colleagues a scholar with 
extensive experience in fieldwork. His writings are largely 
based on personal observations during his frequent travels. 
Why look back into his writings, what can his work tell 
us today? Ellsworth Huntington probably shaped the per- 
ception of several generations of scholars and students of 
geography and linked strongly the physical and the human 
sphere as is emphasized nowadays when authors aim at 
an ‘understanding of the earth system’ (Ehlers and Krafft, 
2001) or propagate the ‘anthropocene’ (Crutzen and Stoer- 
mer, 2000). Huntington’s theses are not dead in the academic 
world as Stehr and van Storch (1999, p. 56) suggest and as 
we Shall see later. David Landes is only the most prominent 
advocate for the same cause: to prove the West’s supremacy. 

In my short contribution to this volume I focus on his 
writings on Central Asia. At the peak of the ‘Great Game’ 
Ellsworth Huntington enjoyed in 1903 the opportunity to 
participate in a three-month Central Asian expedition led 
by R.W. Pumpelly and supported by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in Washington. In the aftermath Huntington got even a 
second chance to return to Central Asia: together with R.L. 
Barrett he was sponsored by the Association of American 
Geographers to continue his examination of the climate of 
Turkestan (Dabbs, 1963, p. 127). From the results and ex- 
periences his article on The Mountains of Turkestan (1905) 
and the then very popular book The Pulse of Asia (1907) 
were published containing the major observations and inter- 
pretations. Here he got his first ideas about the linkage of 
‘civilization and climate’. His approach was a holistic one: 
“A complete study of geography must consider not only the 
external habits of plants, animals, and men in relation to 
their environment, but also human character and methods 
of thought in so far as they are directly or indirectly, the 
product of physical conditions” (Huntington, 1905, p. 139). 
The Central Asian experience must have influenced his ca- 
reer substantially as he was made a captain in the Division of 
Military Intelligence during World War I (Barton and Karan, 
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Figure 1. The Distribution of ‘human energy on the basis of climate’ and of ‘civilization’ according to Ellsworth Huntington (1915, p. 200). 
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1992, p. 46). For our purpose it is more important how his 
thinking was affected by this fieldwork experience. When 
writing the chapter on ‘Man’s relation to physical environ- 
ment’ for Principles of Human Geography he first developed 
a matrix of categories that needed to be considered and then 
derived conclusions from his Central Asian experience to 
such an extent that he identified the Khirghiz nomads as the 
antipodes of Western civilization: 


“The nature of human geography may be illustrated by 
an example. Some of the Khirghiz of Central Asia are 
wandering herdsmen, or pastoral nomads, who live in 
the Great Tian Shan Plateau of Central Asia in sum- 
mer, and descend to the valleys and the lowland plains 
in winter. They are densely ignorant and superstitious. 
So low are they in the scale of civilization that they 
know almost nothing of manufacturing, science or art 
... They eat their meals with their fingers from the com- 
mon dish, while sitting cross-legged on the bare ground 
or on the woolen rugs which are the most beautiful of 
their few manufactures ... According to our standards 
the Khirghiz are dirty, lazy, and unprogressive ...On 
the south the great deserts of Chinese Turkestan and 
the huge desolate plateau of Tibet separate the Khirghiz 
from India and all outside influences in that direction. 
On the east and west they are also shut in by deserts so 
that they come in contact only with nomads like them- 
selves ... Only toward the north, where the desert is less 
severe, do the Khirghiz come in contact with a civilized 
people, the Russians, but even that contact is slight. Thus 
isolation is the keynote of the Khirghiz location.” 
(Huntington and Cushing, 1924, p. 12). 


In this quotation Huntington applies his matrix, which is 
broadly classified in ‘physical conditions’, ‘life’ and ‘human 
responses’, and identifies the refined categories of judge- 
ment. Location and communication play a predominant role. 
Location gives the environmental properties to which the 
people seem to be bound and/or subdued, and isolation 
refrains people from exchange and communication. The en- 
vironmental properties are limited: “Jn such an environment 
what mode of life should we expect? ...Since grass is the 
chief resource the best way is to keep domestic animals 
such as sheep, cows, horses, or camels ... Hence the most 
practicable mode of life is pastoral nomadism. That is, the 
Khirghiz must keep animals, and drive them from pasture to 
pasture” (ibid., p. 15). The environment obviously does not 
pose much challenges and gives some hints for their being 
‘backward’: “This lack of steadfastness, the difficulties of 
transportation, the isolation, and the lack of other incent- 
ives cause Khirghiz industries and commerce to be poorly 
developed” (ibid., p. 19). 

Consequently the Khirghiz feature prominently as non- 
modern people when it comes to progress: “Among nomads 
like the Khirghiz education and science are even less de- 
veloped than government ... The absence of contact with 
outside people and their own lack of inquisitiveness pre- 
vent the Khirghiz from making scientific discoveries ... Thus 
civilization remains stationary. The Khirghiz are not sav- 
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ages, but the gulf between them and the more enlightened 
nations is growing wider. The influence of European civil- 
ization has begun to reach them, but their mode of life will 
probably change only a little so long as they depend chiefly 
upon grass of the plains and high plateaus” (Huntington and 
Cushing, 1924, p. 21). 

Many Khirghiz animal husbanders still depend for the 
fodder supplies of their bovines and ovines, upon the prime 
resource the Central Asian plateaux and Pamirs are offering: 
natural grazing. Nevertheless, since Huntington’s travels 
great geo-political changes have occurred. A nation state 
bearing the name of Khirghiz came into existence: first as 
a Soviet republic and now, for more than a decade, as an 
independent republic (Kyrgyzstan). The Khirghiz pastoral- 
ists of Central Asia have gone through significant societal 
changes. The collectivization in the aftermath of the Oc- 
tober Revolution established an economic system based on 
kolchoz (kollektivnoe chozjajstvo = collective economy) and 
sovchoz (sovetskoe chozjajstvo = Soviet economy), which 
was shaped by the command structure of the Soviet Union. 
As a side-effect quite a number of scientists (including the 
present president of Kyrgyzstan) and artists such as world- 
renowned writer Chingis Aitmatov are from Central Asia. 
Similar events happened in China with a little time-lag. 
The autonomous Khirghiz district of Kizil Su was estab- 
lished within the Autonomous Uighur region of Xinjiang 
and it experienced the introduction of peoples’ communes 
in 1958 and, twenty years later, the economic reforms of 
Deng Ziaoping, which made Khirghiz animal husbanders 
range among the most affluent breeders in Xinjiang. Their 
Khirghiz neighbours in Afghanistan are comparatively im- 
poverished although they belonged to a group of highly 
successful pastoralists before the civil unrest within Afgh- 
anistan. The majority of the Afghan Khirghiz left for 
exile in Turkey while the remaining nomads engage them- 
selves in fat-tailed sheep- and yak-breeding in the Afghan 
Pamirs. The brief comparison of livelihoods of Khirghiz 
(cf. Kreutzmann, 2003) of today shows how developments 
can be observed which are rarely linked to physical envir- 
onment, but which are strongly influenced by geo-political 
developments, societal transformations and history. 

What is the message of Ellsworth Huntington, who 
dragged the Khirghiz into the limelight of the introductory 
chapter of his influential geographic textbook more than 80 
years ago? Somehow we get the impression that he addresses 
a general conclusion that has been drawn from nomadic 
studies for generations afterwards, namely that nomadism 
has been regarded as a backward ‘mode of survival’, and 
a low level of civilization has been attributed to such a 
strategy. Nomadism and pastoral livelihoods had to be sur- 
passed in order to uplift the marginalised nomads through 
sedentarisation (cf. for further discussions about the span of 
arguments and for case studies Barfield, 1993; Humphrey 
and Sneath, 1999; Scholz, 2002). The Soviet Union and 
the People’s Republic of China learnt from such suggestions 
and under directives and orders from Josef Stalin and Mao 
Zedong implemented sedentarisation programmes in Central 
Asia. Many other states supported similar programmes and 
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strategies in other parts of the world. There was not much 
variation in development thought during the period between 
the First and Second World Wars. When it came to ideas in 
the 1960s and 1970s on how to ‘modernize’ the Third World 
and their ‘backward’ inhabitants — who were supposed to 
be driven by tradition alone — capitalists and communists 
applied the same formula for development. 

But these concepts did not stop where Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington left the topic. The climatic determinists followed a 
stagnant view, that there was little scope for change of basic 
human properties. In contrast, modernization was a means to 
overcome environmental deficits. Even areas with unfavour- 
able conditions could thus participate in ‘modern’ lifestyles, 
as was proven in parts of Inner Asia where Tashkent became 
the first city with an underground railway in Central Asia, 
Alma Ata and Urumchi grew to be known as successful in- 
dustrial centres of heavy industries, and cotton cultivation 
became the ‘white gold’ of Usbekistan, Tajikistan and Xinji- 
ang. Turkmenistan’s oil and gas reserves remain attractive, 
especially when it comes to strategic scenarios and world- 
market inspired pipeline connections between Central and 
South Asia. Channel construction projects with doubtful im- 
pact on the environment and on the water resources of Lake 
Aral converted deserts into irrigated oases. After the collapse 
of the Soviet Union the Central Asian republics have been 
termed by the World Bank (1996) as transition countries to 
distinguish them as a new group performing as intermedi- 
aries between developing and developed countries. Changes 
occur and changes are possible despite of and/or in line with 
environmental frame conditions. 

Nevertheless, there is not a uniform support for the 
above-mentioned thesis. Hubert Lamb’s book on Climate, 
History and the Modern World had its first edition 1982 
and was republished in 1995. It emphasizes a stricter regard 
of climatic conditions when interpreting world history, and 
suggests a significant influence of climate on human history. 
The archaeologist Brian Fagan (2000) has tried to unilat- 
erally link climatic events of the so-called “Little Ice Age’ 
(1300-1850) with major events in history, and the subtitle of 
his book claims ‘How climate made history’ (Fagan, 2000). 
When David Landes wrote his above-mentioned work he 
was driven by the attempt to explain why the world is di- 
vided into three categories of countries, in his words: “those 
that spend lots of money to keep their weight down; those 
whose people eat to live; and those whose people don’t 
know where the next meal is coming from” (Landes, 1999, 
p. xix). For him the division between rich and poor is the 
most significant issue for the future: “These are often styled 
North and South, because the division is geographic; but 
a more accurate signifier would be the West and the Rest, 
because the division is also historic. Here is the greatest 
single problem and danger facing the world of the Third 
Millenium. The only other worry that comes close is envir- 
onmental degradation, and the two are intimately connected, 
indeed are one” (ibid., p. xx). To corroborate his argument 
Landes needs Ellsworth Huntington because he follows four 


lines of argument: nature, innovation, religion and culture. 
David Landes draws on geographical determinism and en- 
joys the linkage of ‘civilization and climate’. Thus “...a 
certain peculiar type of climate prevails where civilization 
is high” (Huntington, 1915, p. 9) and “... favorable climate 
is an essential condition for high civilization” (ibid., p. 270). 
Quite problematic becomes the chapter on ‘race and place’ 
when he tries to explain with a climatic line of argument 
why white people seem to be able to work harder than black 
(Huntington, 1915, pp. 11-34). That has to do with the es- 
sential human properties of adaptability, as Landes has learnt 
from Huntigton. 

The inequalities of spatial assets are qualified by David 
Landes through factors such as climate, water and tropical 
diseases. His distinction of world regions uses natural as- 
sets as the prime indicator. “This dependable and equable 
supply of [rain] water made for a different pattern of social 
and political organization from that prevailing in riverine 
civilizations” (Landes, 1999, p. 18). The mediterranean re- 
gime of precipitation supported the notion that “ ... these 
geographical handicaps led to poverty, even to industrial 
retardation, in southern as against northern Europe” (ibid., 
p. 19). The success story of Europe as a whole remains valid 
when compared to Asia in terms of animal herds, manure 
production, agricultural yield and productivity (cf. for more 
detail of Landes’ line of argumentation Kreutzmann, 2002). 
Ecology seems to have chosen Europe as the closest region 
having developed semi-ideal production strategies: gener- 
ally rain-fed agriculture surpasses irrigated agriculture in 
Landes’ opinion. What is the driving force for recurring to a 
geodeterministic frame of mind and rejuvenating Ellsworth 
Huntington’s attempts to find a climate-driven structure in a 
highly diversified world? David Landes is quite clear about 
that. He wants to prove that Europe and/or the West deserve 
what they are. One line of argument is the natural asset 
structure and for this Landes needs and utilizes geography 
and finds a perfect companion in Ellsworth Huntington. He 
argues against all scholars who give the slightest hint that 
events in the human sphere on a global scale — colonial- 
ism, imperialism, post-colonialism and developmentalism 
— could be instrumental for the growing development gap 
between nation states and useful for its interpretation. The 
most important support for his thesis is the recurrence to 
nature. That is why he enjoys the knowledge that Ellsworth 
Huntington saw Connecticut and the East Coast, where he 
taught, as the ideal combination of human utilization of a 
perfect environment and why the Khirghiz of Inner Asia had 
to remain at the lower end of the scale of civilization. Histor- 
ical research has proven that more options are possible than 
those alone which can be linked to nature. Therefore a care- 
ful reception of some of the valid and insightful observations 
of Elisworth Huntington — nearly a century ago — might be a 
helpful guiding principle for comparative studies while oth- 
ers such as the theses on the essentialistic interrelationship 
of climate and civilization need to be grossly criticised and 
rejected. 
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